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Introduction 

The  1920s:  A  Decade  of  Change 

by  Barrett  A.  Silverstein* 


Have  you  ever  heard  the  phrase  "the  roaring 
twenties?"  Also  known  as  the  Jazz  Age, 
the  decade  of  the  1920s  featured  economic 
prosperity  and  carefree  living  for  many.  The 
decade  began  with  a  roar  and  ended  with  a  crash. 
To  paraphrase  Charles  Dickens  in  A  Tale  of  Tzvo 
Cities ,  "It  was  the  best  of  times,  and 
sometimes  it  was  the  worst  of  times." 

The  1920s  was  a  decade  of  change, 
when  many  Americans  owned  cars, 
radios,  and  telephones  for  the  first  time. 

The  cars  brought  the  need  for  good 
roads.  The  radio  brought  the  world 
closer  to  home.  The  telephone  connected 
families  and  friends.  Prosperity  was  on 
the  rise  in  cities  and  towns,  and  social 
change  flavored  the  air.  A  substantial 


(Top  photo)  Women  in  clothing  of  the  1920s. 

(Middle  photo)  A  driver  tries  to  negotiate  a  muddy  road  near  Clyde  in  1920. 

(Photo  at  right)  This  campaign  button  from  the  museum's  collection  calls  for  an  end 
to  Prohibition.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

growth  of  industry  occurred  in  North  Carolina, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  tobacco,  textiles,  and 
furniture.  Some  rural  farmers  were  leaving  their 
farms  in  order  to  receive  a  regular  paycheck  in  the 
factories.  Unions  were  on  the  rise.  Women  short¬ 
ened,  or  "bobbed,"  their  hair,  flappers  danced  and 


wore  short  fancy  dresses,  and  men  shaved  off  their 
beards. 

In  1920  the  average  life  span  in  the  United 
States  was  about  fifty-four  years,  whereas  today 
it's  about  seventy-seven  years.  In  1920  the  average 
time  a  student  spent  in  school  each  year  was  75 

days,  and  today  it's 
about  180  days. 

In  1920  the 

Eighteenth  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
was  passed,  creating  the 
era  of  Prohibition.  The 
amendment  forbade  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or 
transportation  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages.  Many 
people  ignored  the  ban, 
however.  In  1933  the 
amendment  was  abol¬ 
ished,  and  it  became  the 
only  constitutional 
amendment  to  be 
repealed. 

The  1920s  began  with 
the  last  American  troops 
returning  from  Europe 
after  World  War  I.  They  were  coming  back 
to  their  families,  friends,  and  jobs.  Most  of 
the  soldiers  had  never  been  far 
from  home  before  the 
war,  and  their 
experiences  had 
changed  their 
perspective  of 
life  around 
them.  After 
seeing 

Europe,  they 
wanted  some 
of  the  finer 
things  in  life  for 
themselves  and 
their  families. 


*Barrett  A.  Silverstein,  a  retiree  of  IBM  Corporation,  volunteers  for  both  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  and  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  He  is  also  a  volunteer  instructor  for  classes 
in  popular  music  and  radio  at  North  Carolina  State  University's  Encore  Center. 
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A  scene  from  a  Nash  County  tobacco-curing  bam  in  1926. 


Two  events  in  1920  kicked  off  the  era  of  change 
that  Americans  experienced.  On  August  18  the 
Nineteenth 
Amendment  was 
passed,  giving 
women  the  right 
to  vote.  And  on 
November  2  the 
first  commercially 
licensed  radio 
broadcast  was 
heard,  from 
KDKAin 
Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania.  In 
North  Carolina, 
women  voted  for 
better  roads  and 
better  education 
for  their  children. 

And  radio  became 
a  family  experi¬ 
ence.  Everyone 
would  gather 
around  the  radio 
and  listen  to  the 


Gertrude  Weil  (at  left  in  top 
photo)  championed  suffrage 
for  women.  (Right  photo) 
Orville  Wright  at  the 
December  17,  1928,  dedication 
of  a  plaque  commemorating 
the  first  airplane  flight  in  Kitty 
Hawk.  Image  courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 


news,  the  comedy  shows,  and  the  music.  The  first 
North  Carolina  radio  station,  WBT,  started  broad¬ 
casting  in  Charlotte  in  1922. 

Musical  styles  were  also  changing  in  the  1920s. 
In  1922  Louis  Armstrong  started  improvising  and 
adding  personal  musical  variations  with  his  trum¬ 
pet,  playing  in  a  style  known  as  jazz.  In  1925  the 
flappers  found  a  new  dance  craze,  called  the 
Charleston.  In  1927  The  Jazz  Singer  became  the  first 
successful  "talking  picture."  Before  that  time, 
motion  pictures  had  been  silent.  In  1928  Mickey 
Mouse  first  appeared  in  the  cartoon  Steamboat 
Willie,  and  in  1929  Popeye  first  appeared  in  the 
comic  strip  Thimble  Theater. 

Aviation  represented  another  area  where  things 
were  changing  quite  rapidly,  helped  by  advances 

and  improvements  in  aircraft 
during  World  War  I.  Up  to 
this  time,  only  a  few  dare¬ 
devils  and  barnstormers  had 
flown.  In  1924  the  United 
States  Air  Service  circumnavi¬ 
gated  the  world  in  airplanes, 
just  twenty-one  years  after 
Orville  Wright  flew  the  first 
powered  plane  for  only  forty 
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yards  here  in  North  Carolina.  On  May 
20-21,  1927,  Charles  Lindbergh  flew 
solo  from  New  York  to  Paris,  and  on 
June  17, 1928,  Amelia  Earhart  became 
the  first  woman  to  fly  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Before  the  decade  was 
over,  commercial  passenger  air  travel 
had  begun. 

In  1924  Congress  passed  a  law  that 
made  all  American  Indians  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  had  already  given 
African  Americans  citizenship  in  1866. 
Yet  segregation,  or  separation  of  the 
races,  continued  to  be  practiced  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  South. 


Modern  civil  rights  laws  for  minorities 

,  .n  Even  beaches  were  segregated  in  the  1920s. 

were  still  many  years  away. 


As  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  this 
decade  also  represented  the  worst  of  times.  In  1921 
a  revival  of  the  white  supremacist  group  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  (KKK)  took  place.  The  KKK  was  target¬ 
ing  Catholics,  blacks,  and  Jews  with  its  terrorism. 

Here  in  North  Carolina,  Thomas  W.  Bickett  was 
the  governor  until  1921.  He  was  followed  by 
Cameron  Morrison,  the  “Good  Roads  governor," 

whose 
'1  efforts  in 
transporta¬ 
tion  had  a 
lasting 
impact  on 
the  state. 

In  the 
mid-1920s, 
citizens 
debated 
Charles 
Darwin's 

The  Carteret  County  Million-Dollar  Road  Program  claimed  Controversial 
to  have  the  first  paved  roads  Down  East. 

evolution 
theory,  as 

did  most  people  throughout  the  nation.  The  Scopes 
“monkey  trial"  in  Tennessee  gained  national  atten¬ 
tion  in  1925. 

That  same  year,  Edna  Ferber  was  living  in  Bath 
when  she  wrote  her  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  book 
So  Big.  The  following  year,  she  wrote  Show  Boat,  a 
story  about  people  she  met  at  the  James  Adams 
Floating  Theatre  on  the  Pamlico  River.  Show  Boat 
became  the  basis  for  the  popular  musical  of  the 
same  name.  North  Carolina  native  Paul  Green  won 


a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1927  for  his  play  In  Abraham's 
Bosom.  And  Asheville's  Thomas  Wolfe  published 
Look  Homeward,  Angel  in  1929. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  decade  in  October  1929, 
the  stock  market  crashed,  and  America's  invested 
wealth  suddenly  lost  $26  billion  in  value. 
Prosperity  had  ended.  The  economic  boom  and  the 
Jazz  Age  were  over,  and  America  began  the  period 
called  the  Great  Depression. 

The  1920s  represented  an  era  of  change  and 
growth.  It  was  an  era  of  learning  and  exploration. 
America  had  become  a  world  power  and  was  no 
longer  considered  just  another  former  British 
colony.  American  culture,  such  as  books,  movies, 
and  Broadway  theater, 
was  now  being  exported 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

World  War  I  had  left 
Europe  on  the  decline 
and  America  on  the 
rise.  The  decade  of 
the  1920s  helped  to 
establish  America's 
position  in  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  through  its 
industry,  its  inven¬ 
tions,  and  its 
creativity. 

A  1924-1925  souvenir  program 
from  the  New  York  Hippodrome, 
deemed  the  largest  playhouse  in 
the  world.  Image  courtesy  of 
Barrett  A.  Silverstein. 
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How  the  Twenties  Roared  in  North  Carolina 

by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Gillespie  McRae* 


The  name  the  Roaring  Twenties  evokes  cer¬ 
tain  images,  such  as  young  people  dancing 
the  Charleston,  people  lining  up  outside 
movie  theaters,  men  and  women  drinking  illegal 
whiskey  in  bars  called  speakeasies,  and  women 
shopping  for  new  clothes  and  appliances.  With 
more  money  in  their  pockets,  many  North 
Carolinians  believed  that  the  1920s  would  be  a 
decade  of  continued  economic  growth. 

On  the  promise  of  prosperity,  people  bought 
cars  and  radios  or  took  trips  to  the  state's 
new  hotspots,  such  as  Asheville. 

For  others  who  longed  for 
goods  advertised  in 
national  magazines, 
the  1920s  meant 
Listerine,  makeup, 
rayon  dresses,  or 
vacuum  cleaners 
that  could  be 
purchased  in 
New  York  City, 

Chicago,  or 
Raleigh.  The 
1920s  marked  the 
advent  of  voting 
for  North  Carolina's 
white  women.  It  also 
meant  bobbed  hair,  short 
skirts,  and  cigarettes.  For  the 
75  percent  of  the  state's  popula¬ 
tion  who  still  lived  in  rural 

areas,  these  images  served  A  scene  from  a  North 

as  evidence  of  both  the 
decline  of  traditional  values 
and  the  growing  distance 

between  urban  and  rural  America.  The  Roaring 
Twenties  was  a  time  of  change  for  many  North 
Carolinians  who  moved  to  cities  and  towns  across 
the  state.  For  others,  however,  it  was  not  an  era  of 
prosperity. 

The  excitement  of  urban  living  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  new  jobs  pulled  many  North  Carolinians  to 
urban  areas  such  as  Winston,  Asheville,  Raleigh, 
Durham,  Charlotte,  Burlington,  and  High  Point. 
Hard  times  in  the  country  also  pushed  farmers  off 


the  land,  and  they  came  looking  for  jobs  in  rayon 
and  cotton  mills,  tobacco  manufacturing,  road 
construction,  and  furniture  factories.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  sector  prospered  in  the  1920s.  The 
value  of  all  North  Carolina's  manufactures  was 
$944  million  in  1920.  By  1930  that  value  had 
grown  to  $1.3  billion. 

Textile  mills  contributed  to  this  urban  prosper¬ 
ity.  While  technological  advances  mechanized 
more  and  more  of  textile  manufacturing,  the 
arrival  of  textile  companies  from  the 

Northeast  expanded  the  indus¬ 
try  and  increased  jobs.  Not 
all  the  growth  came 
from  outsiders  mov¬ 
ing  in,  however. 

J.  Spencer  Love 
was  a  native 
North 
Carolinian 
who  took 
part  in  this 
expansion. 

In  1925  Love 
opened  a 
rayon  mill  in 
Burlington  that 
soon  grew  into 
Burlington  Mills,  the 
nation's  leading  producer 
of  "synthetic  silk."  Another 
North  Carolinian, 
Greensboro's 
Bernard 
Cone, 
applied 

new  theories  about  scientific 
management  to  minimize  the 
waste  of  time,  space,  and 
manpower  and,  in  turn, 
preserved  the  profits  of 
the  textile  mills. 


The  trademark  bull  for  Genuine  Durham 
Smoking  Tobacco. 


Carolina  dance,  ca.  1920s. 
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*Dr.  Elizabeth  Gillespie  McRae  is  an  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Western  Carolina 
University  in  Cullowhee. 


A  Tanenhaus  Brothers  store  window,  possibly  in  Raleigh,  ca.  1921. 


Tobacco  manufacturing  and  furniture  making 
also  contributed  to  North  Carolina's  prosperity. 
Black  and  white  North  Carolinians  took  jobs  in 
the  ever-expanding  tobacco  industry  in  Winston, 
Durham,  and  Reidsville.  James  B.  Duke's  tobacco 
company  made  cigarettes,  and  its  fabulous  profits 
made  his  family  rich.  His  philanthropy  trans¬ 
formed  Trinity  College  into  Duke  University,  with 
its  stone  spires  built  from  rock  from  nearby 
Hillsborough.  His  electric  power  company,  Duke 


Power,  expanded  the  number  of  steam  plants  and 
increased  the  availability  of  electricity  to  individ¬ 
uals  and  industries.  Drawing  upon  the  state's 
wealth  of  timber,  the  furniture  industry  centered 
in  High  Point  provided  jobs,  and  in  the  1920s, 
North  Carolina  surpassed  Michigan  as  the 
nation's  leading  furniture  producer. 

North  Carolina's  governors  and  legislators 
used  this  industrial  prosperity  to  help  cement 
their  state's  progressive  reputation.  During  the 
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V 


Governor  Cameron  Morrison.  Courtesy 
of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 


1920s,  state  income  taxes 
rose,  and  the  state's 
coffers  grew  from  auto¬ 
mobile  and  gasoline  tax 
revenues.  The  “Good 
Roads  governor," 
Cameron  Morrison,  who 
served  from  1921  to  1925, 
oversaw  the  expansion  of 
the  state's  highway  and 
road  system — a  system 
that  employed  construc¬ 
tion  workers  and 
brought  trade  and  the 
freedom  of  travel  to 

people  from  the  Mountains  to  the  coast.  Increased 
state  expenditures  also  improved  the  education 
and  health-care  systems.  Some  funds  filtered 
down  to  prison  reform  and  mental  health 
services,  making  even  the  most  vulnerable  North 
Carolinians  beneficiaries  of  the  state's  prosperity. 

But  the  prosperity  of  the  1920s  was  uneven 
and  did  not  characterize  the  entire  state.  In  1930, 
25  percent  of  North  Carolinians  lived  in  urban 
areas,  but  the  vast  majority  still  lived  in  rural 
areas  eking  out  a  living  from  agriculture-related 
enterprises.  The  Roaring  Twenties  was  not  a  flush 
decade  for  the  state's  farmers.  As  agricultural 


overproduction  drove  prices  down,  a  depression 
settled  over  the  state's  farms  in  the  early  1920s. 
Many  farmers  lost  their  land.  The  number  of 
tenant  farmers — farmers  who  worked  but  did  not 
own  the  land — grew  during  the  decade.  In  fact, 
the  total  wealth  of  North  Carolinians  actually  fell 
during  the  Roaring  Twenties.  Faced  with  such 
bleak  economic  news,  many  farmers  left  the  land 
and  headed  toward  the  cities. 

The  cities  did  not  always  bring  prosperity.  The 
influx  of  people  to  urban  areas  meant  that  there 
were  often  more  workers  than  jobs.  With  higher 
levels  of  unemployment,  workers  lost  the  power 
to  negotiate  for  better  wages  or  better  working 
conditions.  A  manager  could  always  replace 
unhappy  workers  with  unemployed  men  and 
women.  To  make  matters  worse,  unstable  cotton 
prices  and  overproduction  reduced  the  profit 
margin  of  the  plants.  Managers  tried  to  make  up 
for  this  loss  of  profit  in  a  number  of  ways.  With 
new  technologies,  textile  workers  could  be  forced 
to  man  more  looms,  and  the  number  of  workers 
could  be  reduced.  Higher  and  higher  production 
targets  for  workers — called  the  stretch-out — 
increased  the  level  of  labor  discontent  in  the  state. 

The  Roaring  Twenties  was  also  a  decade  of 
mixed  blessings  for  black  North  Carolinians. 
Urbanization  did  provide  new  opportunities  for 


Some  of  the  twelve  thousand  people  at  a  Good  Roads  barbecue  in  Yanceyville  in  1920.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


(Above)  Priming  tobacco  in  Davidson  County  in  1927;  (right)  checking  the 
weight  of  a  cotton  bale  at  May's  cotton  gin  in  Spring  Hope,  ca.  1920. 


(Left)  Cotton  mill  workers  gardening  in  Lexington,  ca.  1920; 
(above)  postcard  showing  the  girls'  hotel,  men's  chambers,  and 
cafeteria  at  Loray  textile  mill  in  Gastonia.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


African  Americans.  Many  welcomed  the  jobs  that 
the  tobacco  industry  offered.  They  did  not  find 
jobs  in  the  textile  industry,  however.  In  efforts  to 
promote  the  textile  industry  in  the  New  South, 
boosters  had  promised  that  the  benefits  of  indus¬ 
trialization  would  go  first  to  whites.  As  a  result, 
African  Americans  were  largely  banned  from  tex¬ 
tile  work.  As  continued  victims  of  a  Jim  Crow 
system,  they  suffered  the  economic  costs  of 
another  decade  of  racial  segregation.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  experienced 
unprecedented  growth,  and  violence  remained 
a  fact  of  African  American  life  in  North 
Carolina. 


While  the  1920s  was  an  age  of  pros¬ 
perity  for  many  North  Carolinians,  this 
prosperity  left  many  behind.  It  was  also 
an  era  of  prosperity  that  did  not  last. 

The  economic  struggles  that  farmers, 
textile  workers,  and  African  Americans 
experienced  suggested  deeper  problems 
with  the  overall  economy.  In  1929  textile 
workers  tired  of  the  stretch-out  and  frustrated  by 
their  inability  to  keep  up  economically  went  on 
strike.  Several  months  later,  the  stock  market 
crashed,  and  the  age  of  buying  goods  on  the 
promise  of  continued  prosperity  ended.  During 
the  Great  Depression,  the  state  government  strug¬ 
gled  with  tighter  budgets  and  less  money  to 
spend  on  projects  begun  in  the  1920s.  North 
Carolinians  living  in  the  cities  now  faced  the  hard 
times  that  farmers  had  been  experiencing.  More 
than  a  decade  would  pass  before  North 

Carolinians  felt 
economically 
secure  again. 
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Assigned  Places 

by  Flora  Hatley  Wadelington* 


Signs  such  as  this  one  appeared  throughout  the  state. 
Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


When  one  thinks  of  the  past,  many 

images  come  to  mind.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  images  of  the  early  twen¬ 
tieth  century  in  the  South  was  the  COLORED 
and  WHITE  signs  that  dotted  the  landscape. 
Those  signs  were  the  visible  images  that  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  African  Americans  of  their 
place  in  a  white  society.  In  storefront  windows, 
waiting  rooms,  and  public  accommodation  facili¬ 
ties,  segregation  signs  appeared. 

Segregation,  or  racial  separation,  was  carried 
out  by  the  legislatures  of  southern  states  enacting 

laws.  The 
earliest  laws 
legalized 
segregation 
in  trains  and 
other  public 
conveyances 
where  blacks 
and  whites 
mingled. 
Eventually  a 

complex  web  of  statutes  created  a  color  line  that 
separated  the  races.  These  statutes  came  to  be 
known  as  Jim  Crow  laws. 

The  term  Jim  Crow  denotes  a  policy  of  segrega¬ 
tion  and  originated  in  a  song  of  the  same  name 
sung  in  minstrel  shows.  North  Carolina  enacted 
segregation  laws  that  man¬ 
dated  the  separation  of 
citizens  by  race  or  color.  As 
those  segregation  laws 
became  entrenched,  so  did 
social  customs  and  practices 
that  accompanied  Jim  Crow. 

One  of  the  areas  where 
the  image  of  segregation 
was  most  visible  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  1920s  was  in 
education.  The  General 
Assembly  had  appropriated 
funds  to  support  a  statewide 
system  of  public  education 


in  1907.  With  such  funding,  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  began  to  build  schools  on  a 
segregated  basis.  In  1907  the  state  authorized  the 


A  class  at  the  segregated  London  School  in  Walnut  Cove,  ca.  1923. 
Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Teachers  at  an  Alamance  County  school  for  African  Americans,  ca.  1920s. 

establishment  of  secondary  schools  for  whites  in 
rural  areas.  By  1911  approximately  two  hundred 
rural  schools  had  been  established  in  ninety-three 
of  the  state's  one  hundred  counties. 

Public  elementary  schools  for  African 
Americans  were  built  in  1910,  and  in  1918  the 
first  public  secondary  school  for  African 
Americans  was  established.  Most  such  high 
schools  were  limited  to  only  one  or  two  years. 
Between  1923  and  1929,  public  high  schools  for 
African  Americans  were  built  in  larger  counties 
such  as  Mecklenburg,  Durham,  Forsyth,  Guilford, 
and  Wake.  Second  Ward  High  School  in  Charlotte 

opened  in  1923,  and  stu¬ 
dents  traveled  from  every 
direction  to  attend. 

The  task  of  supervising 
the  segregated  public 
schools  for  African 
Americans  fell  to  the 
Division  of  Negro 
Education,  created  in  1921 
as  part  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  parent- 
teacher  organization  was 
also  segregated.  The  North 
Carolina  Congress  of 
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*  Flora  Hatley  Wadelington  is  a  professor  of  history  at  St.  Augustine's  College  in  Raleigh  and 
has  coauthored  the  book  A  History  of  African  Americans  in  North  Carolina. 
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Colored  Parents  and  Teachers  became  the  first 
African  American  parent-teacher  association  in 
the  state.  Annie  Wealthy  Holland  founded  the 
organization  in  1928. 

However,  segregation  was  not  limited  to 
separating  black,  white,  and  American  Indian 
children  in  North  Carolina's  public  schools. 
Segregation  extended  to  restaurants,  travel, 
amusement  and  recreation  facilities,  libraries, 
hospitals,  prisons,  housing,  and  municipal  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  fire  stations.  Restaurants  did  not 
seat  minorities  in  the  dining  room,  and  movie 
theaters  had  balcony  seating  for  African 
Americans.  There  were  separate  libraries  and 
hospitals,  or  white  hospitals  had  a  separate  ward 
where  African  American  patients  were  treated. 
Lincoln  Hospital  in  Durham  was  considered  the 
most  modern  hospital  for  African  Americans 
when  it  was  rebuilt  in  1925. 

With  the  enactment  of  segregation  laws,  cus¬ 
toms  and  practices  evolved  that  became  part  of 
the  Jim  Crow  system.  Although  these  customs 
and  practices  existed,  they  were  not  actual  laws 
that  the  legislature  passed.  African  Americans 
had  to  adhere  to  rigid  customs  and  practices  in 
their  daily  contact  with  whites.  It  was  the  custom 
for  African  Americans  to  address  whites  as 


Mister,  Miss,  and  Ma'am,  while  whites  called 
African  Americans  by  their  first  names  or  simply 
Sister  and  Boy,  regardless  of  their  age.  Another 
custom  was  for  African  Americans  patronizing 
white  shops  and  stores  to  enter  through  the  back 


The  Apex  High  School  class  of  1922. 

door  and  wait  until  white  patrons  were  helped. 
Segregation  laws,  customs,  and  practices  led 
some  African  Americans  to  establish  businesses, 
restaurants,  funeral  homes,  and  stores  that  served 
the  black  community.  By  the  1920s,  Durham  had 
a  thriving  African  American  business  district 
made  up  of  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company  and 
Mechanics  and  Farmers 
Bank,  which  provided 
financing  for  numerous 
additional  black  businesses 
that  opened  during  the 
decade. 

North  Carolina,  like 
most  southern  states  in  the 
1920s,  was  rigidly  segre¬ 
gated.  Jim  Crow  was  a 
system  designed  to  let 
African  Americans  know 
their  place  and  to  keep 
them  in  it.  Relegated  to 
second-class  citizenship, 
African  Americans  across 
the  state,  from  cities  and 
towns  to  rural  areas, 
endured  a  system  of  segre¬ 
gation  while  building  their 
own  institutions. 


The  first  home  building  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  and  Provident  Association  Insurance  Company  in  Durham,  1906. 
Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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On  November  2,  1920,  the  first  commercially 
recognized  radio  broadcast  was  heard  on 
station  KDKA  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Radio  became  a  family  experience.  Friends  and 
neighbors  joined  the  family  and 
gathered  around  the  radio  to  listen 
to  the  news,  comedy  shows,  and 
music.  The  world  became  a  little 
smaller. 

Radio,  like  music,  is  an  enter¬ 
tainment  form  that  is  directed  to 
the  ear,  not  the  eye.  Radio  uses 
sound  to  stimulate  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  mind's  eye  is  exercised, 
and  the  listener  is  forced  to 
imagine  what  is  happening,  what 
the  performers  look  like,  and 
where  the  action  is  taking  place. 

Think  about  how  radio  affects  the 
imagination.  For  example,  in  1938 
when  Orson  Welles  presented  a 
Halloween  eve  program  of  H.  G. 

Wells's  1898  book  War  of  the 
Worlds  (about  a  Martian  invasion 
of  Earth),  millions  of  listeners 
panicked.  They  thought  the 
invasion  was  really  happening. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Radio  lasted 
only  about  thirty  years,  from  1925 
to  around  1956,  when  television 
captured  Americans'  attention 
with  visual  programming. 

The  first  known  radio  broadcast 
in  America  was  made  from  an 
experimental  station  in  Brant 
Rock,  Massachusetts,  on 
December  24,  1906.  It  was  a 
Christmas  Eve  program  of  phono¬ 
graph  records;  a  speech;  and  a  vio¬ 
lin  solo.  There  is  no  record  of  how 
many  people  may  have  heard  it. 

Radio's  potential  would  not  be 
realized  for  another  ten  years, 
except  by  the  military  in  World 


War  I.  In  1916  David  Sarnoff  believed  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  having  a  radio  receiver  in  every  home. 
Sarnoff  would  later  become  the  head  of  RCA 
(Radio  Corporation  of  America)  and  NBC  (the 
National  Broadcasting  Company). 


Listening  to  radio  crystal  sets.  Images  from  the  book  .4  Pictorial  History  of  Radio,  by  Irving  Settel.  Courtesy 
of  Barrett  A.  Silverstein. 
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Dr.  Frank  Conrad,  a  Westinghouse  assistant 
chief  engineer,  transmitted  the  first  true  wireless 
radio  program  in  1916,  over  station  8XK,  from 
Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  program  consisted 
of  talks  and  some  recorded  music.  When  Conrad 
ran  out  of  phonograph  records,  the  Hamilton 
Music  Store  agreed  to  supply  him  with  more 
records  if  he  announced  that  they  came  from  its 
store  in  Wilkinsburg.  This  became  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  on  radio. 

By  1920  the  Joseph  Horne  Department  Store  in 
Pittsburgh  advertised  in  the  local  paper  that  the 
music  broadcast  by  Dr.  Conrad  could  be  heard  on 
the  wireless  sets  they  were  selling.  Westinghouse, 
realizing  the  potential,  began  to  manufacture  and 
sell  radio  receivers. 

On  November  2,  1920,  Westinghouse  station 
KDKA-Pittsburgh  went  on  the  air  with  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  returns.  President  Warren  G. 
Harding's  inaugural  ceremonies  later  followed. 


KDKA  in  1921  set  many  firsts:  the  first  commer¬ 
cially  licensed  station;  the  first  remote  church 
broadcast;  the  first  broadcast  by  a  national  figure, 
Herbert  Hoover;  the  first  regular  baseball  scores; 
the  first  stock  market  reports;  and  the  first  World 
Series  broadcast. 

In  1920  Westinghouse,  General  Electric,  AT&T 
(American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation), 
and  RCA  opened  radio  stations.  By  the  end  of 
1920,  there  were  thirty  broadcasting  licenses 
issued,  and  by  1923  there  were  nearly  six  hundred. 

AT&T  was  the  most  aggressive,  with  station 
WEAF  in  New  York.  It  developed  many  early  tech¬ 


nical  changes  and 
many  broadcasting 
techniques,  includ¬ 
ing  sponsored 
continuous  broad¬ 
casts.  AT&T  sold 
ten-minute  blocks 
of  time  for  one 
hundred  dollars 
each.  On  December 
6,  1923,  WEAF-New 
York;  WCAP- 
Washington,  D.C.; 

and  WJAR-  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  were 
connected  by  wire  and  became  the  first  radio  net¬ 
work  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  North  Carolina  radio  station,  WBT, 
started  broadcasting  in  Charlotte  in  1922.  It  was 
also  the  first  commercial  station  in  the  Southeast. 
The  second  station  licensed  in  the  state  was  WLAC 
at  North  Carolina  State  College. 
Students  and  faculty  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  department  founded  that 
station,  which  first  broadcast  on 
October  16,  1922.  WLAC  went  off  the 
air  one  year  later  because  of  financial 
hardship. 

The  first  popular  radios  cost  sixty 
dollars,  without  headsets  or  speakers. 
Sixty  dollars  in  1920  was  a  lot  of 
money.  In  today's  currency,  it  would 
equal  about  six  hundred  dollars.  In 
1922  radio  crystal  sets  were  in  general 
use.  Listeners  had  to  use  earphones, 
and  only  one  person  could  listen  at  a 
time.  Static  was  a  big  problem. 

In  1922  Gimbel  Brothers'  depart¬ 
ment  store  broadcast  an  hour-long 
musical  program,  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  came  on  the  air  with  the  Lucky 
Strike  Radio  Show.  By  late  1925,  radio  was  really 
beginning  to  prosper  because  of  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  many  advertisers  anxious  to  get  more 
recognition  for  their  products. 

Newspaper  publishers  throughout  the  country 
feared  the  success  of  radio.  Many  newspapers 
refused  to  carry  lists  of  radio  programs,  because 
radio  was  taking  away  a  large  number  of  their 
advertisers.  Time  reduced  their  fears,  and  radio 
even  increased  their  business. 

NBC  became  the  first  nationwide  radio  network 
on  November  15,  1926.  It  was  headquartered  in 


This  image  of  staff  and  equipment  at  KDKA  as  it  began  its  broadcasting  history  on  November  2,  1920, 
appears  in  the  book  A  Pictorial  History  of  Radio,  by  Irving  Settel.  Courtesy  of  Barrett  A.  Silverstein. 


Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  giving  an  address  on 
WBT  radio,  ca.  1929-1933.  Courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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New  York,  with  WEAF, 
and  connected  nineteen 
scattered  stations,  using 
more  than  thirty-five 
hundred  miles  of  telephone 
wire.  The  first  coast-to- 
coast  broadcast  occurred  in 
January  1927.  It  was  the 
Rose  Bowl  football  game, 
broadcast  over  NBC. 

CBS  started  in  1927.  It 
was  originally  called  the 
United  Independent 
Broadcasters,  Inc.,  which  merged  with  the 
Columbia  Phonograph  Company  and  aired  on 
September  18,  1927,  as  the  Columbia  Phonograph 
Broadcasting  Company.  The  name  was  changed  in 
1929  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  It 
began  with  28  stations,  and  it  grew  in  ten  years  to 
114  stations. 


listeners  had  an 
assortment  of 
types  of  progams 
to  choose  from. 
Radio  appealed  to 
almost  every 
musical  taste,  from 
grand  opera  to 
novelty  music. 
From  the  1930s  on, 
radio  began  offer¬ 
ing  more  of  a  variety 
of  programming.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  began  airing  pro¬ 
ductions  every  Saturday  afternoon.  The  Fongines 
Symphonette  offered  chiefly  classical  music.  The 
National  Barn  Dance  and  Grand  Ole  Opry  domi¬ 
nated  country  music. 

Radio's  comedy  shows  were  mainly  of  two 
types:  those  with  plots  and  those  without.  Those 

with  plots  were 
called  situation 
comedies.  They 
included  the  widely 
popular  serial 
Amos  'n  Andy. 
Comedy-variety 
shows  had  no  plots 
but  instead  consisted 
of  skits,  music,  and 
joke  telling.  Most  of 
the  radio  comedians 
were  veterans  of 
vaudeville. 

Some  dramatic 
programs  were 
showcases,  or  groups 
of  short  stories.  They 
presented  plays  that 
had  been  written  for 


The  interior  of  WPTF  radio  station  in  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh,  ca.  1928. 


The  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh  showing  a  radio  transmitter  in  1929. 

Types  of  Programs 

The  early  years  of  radio  were  experimental. 
Programming  was  based  on  what  station  man¬ 
agers  thought  people  wanted  to  hear.  Before  radio 
existed,  audiences  liked  sports  events,  dance 
bands,  and  vaudeville.  It  was  therefore  thought 
that  they  would  like  the  same  type  of  entertain¬ 
ment  over  the  radio.  As  time  went  on,  radio 


the  stage  or  plots  of 
Hollywood  films. 

The  showcase 

programs  included  The  Lux  Radio  Theatre ,  Hallmark 
Playhouse,  and  Hollywood  Star  Playhouse. 

Radio  also  offered  mystery,  crime,  and  sus¬ 
pense — everything  from  everyday  detectives  to  the 
most  bizarre  encounters  with  the  supernatural. 
Westerns,  which  later  became  popular  on  tele¬ 
vision,  varied  from  the  singing-cowboy  shows  of 
Gene  Autry  and  Roy  Rogers  to  the  more  dramatic 
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Gunsmoke  and  Have  Gun,  Will  Travel.  Commonly 
called  the  "soaps"  or  soapers,  because  soap  manu¬ 
facturers  sponsored  many  of  them,  serial  dramas 
appealed  mostly  to  women  and  were  broadcast 
during  the  day.  Soap  operas  started  in  Chicago, 
and  most  were  fifteen-minute  shows  broadcast  five 
days  a  week.  Radio  offered  a  number  of  quiz  pro¬ 
grams,  but  these  gave  very  little  money  as  prizes. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  newscasts  at  noon  and 
in  the  early  evening,  there  were  commentators  on 
current  events.  Gossip  columnists  thrived,  feeding 
their  audiences  tidbits  on  celebrities  in  Hollywood 
and  New  York  City.  Documentary  shows  such  as 
The  March  of  Time  and  Passing  Parade  dramatized 
events  around  the  world.  America's  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air  provided  a  forum  for  debating  major  issues. 


The  Neapolitan  Trio  performs  at  radio  station  WPTF  in  Raleigh,  1930. 


The  after-school  hours  and  Saturday  mornings 
were  devoted  to  children's  programming.  These 
shows  were  mostly  adventures,  featuring  such 
heroes  as  Jungle  Jim,  Captain  Midnight,  Buck 
Rogers,  Flash  Gordon,  Superman,  Tarzan,  and  Dick 
Tracy.  There  were  also  programs  in  a  lighter  vein, 
such  as  Gasoline  Alley,  Joe  Palooka,  L'il  Abner,  and 
Popeye.  Some  shows  fit  into  no  category.  Major 
Bowes  and  His  Original  Amateur  Hour,  for  instance, 
was  a  weekly  talent  contest.  It  was  the  predecessor 


A  wood  and  metal  radio  model  called  the  RCA  Radiola  17, 
ca.  1920s.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


of  such  popular  television  shows  as  American  Idol 
and  Star  Search.  The  Answer  Man  gave  responses  to 
listeners'  questions  on  all  subjects.  And  Vox  Pop, 
Latin  for  "voice  of  the  people,"  was  an  interview 
show.  It  originated  in  Houston,  Texas,  as  a  man-in- 
the-street  program  and  was  later  transferred  to 
New  York,  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular 
shows  on  the  air. 

Radio  in  the  1920s  was  a  way  for  many  people 
to  escape  from  their  everyday  cares.  They  could 
listen  to  a  variety  of  programs.  People  could  find 
out  what  was  happening  in  the  world  almost  as 
soon  as  it  happened,  and  much  faster  than  waiting 
for  the  newspaper  to  print  it.  Listeners  could  hear 
favorite  performers  or  dramas.  Radio  became  the 
popular  form  of  entertainment  of  the  1920s  for 
most  Americans. 


Important  inventors  and  inventions  that  led  to  radio  were: 


Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 

Telegraph 

1837 

Alexander  Graham  Bell 

Telephone 

1876 

Thomas  Edison 

Microphone 

1878 

Guglielmo  Marconi 

Wireless  telegraph 

1897 

Lee  De  Forest 

Three-element  electron  tube 

1906 

Marconi  is  generally  regarded  as  the  "father  of  radio,"  although 
the  contributions  of  several  individuals  led  to  its  invention. 
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A  New  Woman  Emerges 

by  Louise  Benner* 


A  woman  of  1920  might  be  surprised  to 

know  that  she  would  be  remembered  as  a 
"new  woman."  Many  changes  would  enter 
her  life  in  the  next  ten  years.  Significant  changes 
for  women  took  place  in  politics,  the  home,  the 
workplace,  and  in  education.  Some  were  the 
results  of  laws  passed,  many  resulted  from  newly 
developed  tech¬ 
nologies,  and  all 
had  to  do  with 
changing  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the 
place  of  women 
in  society. 

The  most  far- 
reaching  change 
was  political. 

Many  women 
believed  that  it 
was  their  right 
and  duty  to  take  a 
serious  part  in 
politics.  They  rec¬ 
ognized,  too,  that 
political  decisions 
affected  their 
daily  lives.  When 


passed  in  1920,  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  gave 
women  the  right  to  vote.  Surprisingly,  some 
women  didn't  want  the  vote.  A  widespread  atti¬ 
tude  was  that  women's  roles  and  men's  roles  did 
not  overlap.  This  idea  of  "separate  spheres"  held 
that  women  should  concern  themselves  with 
home,  children,  and  religion  while  men  took  care 


(Above)  Suffragettes  at  work  in  their  office  in  1920. 

(Left)  A  John  Held  Jr.  illustration  of  a  flapper.  Image  reproduced  from  Held's  Angels, 
by  lolm  Held  Jr.  and  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  Jr. 


of  business  and  politics.  North  Carolina  opponents 
of  woman  suffrage,  or  voting,  claimed  that 
"women  are  not  the  equal  of  men  mentally,"  and 
being  able  to  vote  "would  take  them  out  of  their 
proper  sphere  of  life." 

Though  slow  to  use  their  newly  won  voting 
rights,  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  women  were 
represented  on  local,  state,  and  national  political 
committees  and  were  influencing  the  political 
agenda  of  the  federal  government.  More  emphasis 
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* Louise  Benner  works  as  a  curator  of  costume  and  textiles  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 


began  to  be  placed  on  social 
improvement,  such  as  protec¬ 
tive  laws  for  child  labor  and 
prison  reform.  Women  active  in 
politics  in  1929  still  had  little 
power,  but  they  had  begun  the 
journey  to  actual  political 
equality 

With  regard  to  education. 

North  Carolina's  female  high 
school  students  seldom 
expected  to  go  to  college.  If 
they  did,  they  usually  attended 
a  private  college  or  Woman's 
College  in  Greensboro  (now 
UNC-G),  where  there  were  no 
male  students.  Most  of  the 
Woman's  College  students 
became  teachers  or  nurses,  as 
these  were  considered  suitable 
professions  for  women.  North 
Carolina  State  College  (now 
NCSU)  enrolled  its  first  woman 
student  in  1921,  but  it  was  not 
until  1926  that  N.C.  State 
decreed,  "A  woman  who  com¬ 
pletes  work  for  a  degree  offered 
by  the  institution  [can]  be  grad¬ 
uated."  In  1928  only  twenty-one 
women  were  enrolled  there. 

The  University  of  North 
Carolina  opened  housing  to 
female  graduate  students  in 
1921,  but  they  were  not  made 
welcome.  The  student  newspa¬ 
per  headlined,  "Women  Not 
Wanted  Here."  Few  North 
Carolina  women  earned  degrees 
during  the  1920s.  But  times  were 
changing,  and  each  year  more 
women  earned  college  degrees. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 

decade,  most  North  Carolina  women  lived  in  rural 
areas  without  electricity.  Imagine  trying  to  keep 
food  fresh  without  a  refrigerator,  ironing  (no  drip- 
dry  clothing  then)  with  an  iron  that  had  to  be 
reheated  constantly,  cooking  on  a  woodstove, 
going  to  an  outside  well  for  water,  and  always 
visiting  an  outhouse  instead  of  a  bathroom.  Rural 
electrification  did  not  reach  many  North  Carolina 
homes  until  the  1940s. 


(Above)  Women  wear  1920s  fashions. 

(Right)  Students  marvel  at  electric  light  bulb.  Image  reproduced 
from  Living  History:  Were  Those  Really  the  Good  Old  Days?, 
edited  by  Lorrie  Constantinos  and  Kemp  Ward. 


Urban  women 
found  that  electricity 
and  plumbing  made 
housework  different, 
and  often  easier,  with 
electrically  run 
vacuum  cleaners. 


irons,  and  washing  machines.  Electricity  meant 
that  people  could  stay  up  later  at  night,  because 
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electric  lights  were  more  efficient  than  kerosene 
lamps  and  candles.  Indoor  plumbing  brought 
water  inside  and  introduced  a  new  room  to 
clean — the  bathroom. 

In  the  United  States  in  the  1920s,  only  about  15 
percent  of  white  and  30  percent  of  black  married 
women  with  wage-earning  husbands  held  paying 
jobs.  Most  Americans  believed  that  women  should 
not  work  outside  the  home  if  their  husbands  held 
jobs.  As  a  result  of  this  attitude,  wives  seldom 
worked  at  outside  jobs.  However,  some  married 
women  in  desperate  need  took  jobs  in  textile  mills. 

By  1922  North  Carolina  was  a  leading  manufac¬ 
turing  state,  and  the  mills  were  hiring  female  floor 
workers.  Cotton  mills  also  employed  a  few  nurses, 
teachers,  and  social  workers  to  staff  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs.  These  mills  did  not  hire  black 
women,  however,  because  of  segregation.  As  a 
consequence,  white  millworkers  often  hired  black 
women  as  domestic  and  child-care  workers.  Fewer 
jobs  were  available  in  tobacco  factories  because 
most  of  their  1920s  machinery  was  automated.  The 
largest  North  Carolina  tobacco  manufacturers  did 
employ  both  black  and  white  women,  but  they 
strictly  separated  workers  by  race  and  gender. 

At  the  same  time,  public  acceptance  of  wage¬ 
earning  jobs  for  young  unmarried  women  was 
growing.  No  longer  being  limited  to 
work  as  "mill  girls"  or 
domestics,  these  women 
began  to  perform  clerical 
work  in  offices  and  retail 
work  in  shops  and 
department  stores.  It 
became  acceptable  for 
working  girls  to  live  away 
from  their  families.  Some 
young  married  women 
worked  until  they  had  chil¬ 
dren.  Working  for  wages 
gave  women  independence, 
and  by  1930  one  in  four 
women  held  paying  jobs. 

Despite  increasing  opportu¬ 
nities  in  employment  and 
education,  and  the  expanding 
concept  of  a  "woman's  place," 
marriage  remained  the  goal  of 
most  young  women.  Magazine 
articles  and  movies  encouraged 
women  to  believe  that  their  eco¬ 
nomic  security  and  social  status 


A  woman  works  in  a  tobacco  factory  in  1922.  Image  courtesy  of  National 
Archives  and  reproduced  from  Labor  of  Love,  Labor  of  Sorrow:  Black  Women, 
Work,  and  the  Family  from  Slavery  to  the  Present,  by  Jacqueline  Jones. 


depended  on  a  successful 
marriage.  The  majority 
worked  only  until  they 
married. 

Working  women 
became  consumers  of 
popular  products  and 
fashions.  Women  who 
would  never  tolerate 
the  strong  smells  and 
stains  of  chewing 
tobacco  or  cigars 
began  to  smoke  the 
new,  and  relatively 
clean,  mild  cigarettes. 
Cigarettes  were 
advertised  to 
women  as  a  sign  of 
modern  sophistica¬ 
tion,  and  the  1920s 
"flapper"  is 
usually  pictured 
with  a  cigarette 
in  her  hand. 
Today  the  easily  recog¬ 
nized  image  of  the  flapper 


A  1920s  fashion  advertisement  appears  in  a  newspaper. 
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symbolizes  the  1920s  for  many  people.  The  flap¬ 
per — with  her  short  skirts,  short  hair,  noticeable 
makeup,  and  fun-loving  attitude — represented  a 
new  freedom  for  women.  The  old  restrictions  on 
dress  and  behavior  were  being  overthrown.  Highly 
publicized  flappers  shortened  their  skirts,  drank 
illegal  alcohol,  smoked,  and  otherwise  defied  soci¬ 
ety's  expectations  of  proper  conduct  for  young 
women. 

Is  this  glamorous  and  rebellious  image  of  the 
flapper  a  true  representation  of  the  1920s  woman? 

Not  entirely.  In  order  to  be  a  flap¬ 
per,  a  woman  had  to  have 
enough  money  and  free  time  to 
play  the  part.  College  girls, 

unmarried  girls  living  at 
home,  and  independ¬ 
ent  office  workers 
most  frequently 
presented  them¬ 
selves  as  flappers. 
However,  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  did 
wear  the  fashions 
made  popular  by 
flappers.  As  often 
happens,  uncon¬ 
ventional  clothing 
was  gradually 
integrated  into 
fashion 
and 

adopted  at 
all  income 
levels.  Sears, 

Roebuck, 
and  Company 
claimed  that 
nine  million 
families  made 
purchases  from 
its  catalogs  in 
1925.  The  clothing  sold 
through  catalogs  was 
based  on  high-fashion 
styles  from  Paris. 

Flappers  popular¬ 
ized  slender,  boyish 


mm 


ments.  Hemlines,  straight  or  uneven,  gradually 
crept  up,  and  waistlines  dropped.  High-fashion 
evening  wear  in  tubular,  sleeveless  styles  featured 
beading  and  fringe.  Day  dresses  copied  the 
evening  lines,  if  not  the  trims.  Short  skirts  were 
complemented  by  flesh-colored  stockings  worn 
with  decorative  shoes.  Hair  was  cut  close  to  the 
head  and  covered  outdoors  by  the  close-fitting 
cloche  hat.  It  became  respectable  to  wear  makeup. 
Between  1920  and  1930,  women's  appearance 
changed  completely. 

Women  found  their  lives  changed  in  more  than 
appearance,  however.  Society  now  accepted  that 
women  could  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  make  choices 
for  themselves  in  education, 
jobs,  marital  status,  and 
careers.  Women's 
spheres  had 
broadened  to 
include  public  as 
well  as  home  life. 

The  "new  woman' 
was  on  her  way. 


fashions. 
Figures  were 
flattened 
with  undergar¬ 


These  items  of  women's  clothing — lounging 
pajamas  (left),  "bloomers"  (above),  and  beaded 
dress  (right) — come  from  the  museum's  collec¬ 
tion  of  garments  from  the  1920s.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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ACTIVITIES  SECTION 


Crossword  Puzzle 

Use  the  clues  on  the  facing  page  to  solve  this  crossword  puzzle  of  vocabulary  from  this  issue  of  THJH.  Select 
possible  answers  from  the  pool  of  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  page.  The  solution  to  the  puzzle  appears 
on  the  inside  back  cover.  Refer  to  it  AFTER  you  have  finished  the  puzzle.  No  peeking!  And  good  luck. 
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Clues 


Across 

2.  North  Carolina  became  known  by  this  nickname  when  efforts  were  made  to  improve  transportation  in  the  state. 

4.  The  Piedmont  city  where  an  African  American  business  district  prospered  in  the  1920s. 

6.  The  manufacturing  of  this  major  cash  crop  contributed  to  North  Carolina’s  prosperity  during  the  1920s. 

9.  This  North  Carolina  governor  helped  to  expand  the  state’s  highway  and  road  system  in  the  1920s. 

10.  A  time  when  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  transportation  of  alcoholic  beverages  were  illegal. 

13.  These  resulted  when  factory  owners  provided  housing  and  other  facilities  for  their  workers. 

14.  Citizens  were  buying  this  item  for  the  first  time  in  the  1920s,  and  as  a  result,  they  were  enjoying  more  freedom 
and  independence. 

15.  A  popular  spectator  sport  in  the  1920s  that  became  known  as  America’s  “national  pastime.” 

16.  A  book  written  by  Edna  Ferber  about  the  people  she  encountered  at  the  James  Adams  Floating  Theatre  on  the 
Pamlico  River. 

17.  An  instrument  used  to  listen  to  the  recordings  of  entertainers  in  the  1920s. 

18.  The  city  that  contained  a  rayon  mill  that  became  the  leading  producer  of  “synthetic  silk”  in  the  United  States. 

20.  People  would  gather  around  this  instrument  to  be  informed  as  well  as  entertained  in  the  1920s. 

21.  North  Carolina  passed  the  state  of  Michigan  in  the  1920s  to  become  the  nation’s  leading  producer  in  this 
industry. 

23.  This  constitutional  amendment  gave  women  the  right  to  vote  in  1920. 

25.  A  descriptive  term  for  the  1920s  decade. 

27.  After  the  stock  market  crashed  in  October  1929,  the  nation  entered  this  period. 

Down 

1 .  Separation  of  the  races. 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  practice  of  forcing  textile  workers  to  meet  higher  production  targets. 

5.  A  type  of  music  that  originated  from  New  Orleans  and  gained  popularity  during  the  1920s. 

7.  This  famous  man  flew  his  plane,  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  to  every  state  in  1927  to  promote  aviation. 

8.  Vocal,  instrumental,  or  mechanical  sounds  that  have  rhythm,  melody,  or  harmony. 

1 1 .  A  “suitable”  profession  for  females  who  attended  college  in  the  1920s. 

12.  A  woman  of  the  1920s  who  “bobbed”  her  hair,  shortened  her  hemline,  wore  makeup,  and  had  an  active  social 
life. 

13.  The  Great _ was  the  label  given  the  mass  exodus  of  African  Americans  leaving  the  South  in  search  of 

better  lives  in  the  northern  industrial  cities. 

18.  Harriet  Morehead _ worked  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  roads  in  North  Carolina  during  the  1920s. 

19.  A  musician  who  popularized  the  style  of  music  called  jazz. 

22.  The  first  radio  station  in  North  Carolina,  located  in  Charlotte. 

24.  This  group  experienced  its  own  depression  when  agricultural  overproduction  drove  prices  down. 

26.  When  this  crop  was  overproduced  during  World  War  I,  an  agricultural  depression  resulted  in  the  1920s. 


Pool  of  Words 


Basketball 

Country 

Michael  Easley 

Mill  villages 

Phonograph 

Trumpet 

Frank  Conrad 

Exportation 

Railroad  depots 

Exciting 

Amelia  Earhart 

Dancer 

Cameron  Morrison 

Cherry 

Jazz 

Blasting 

Stomper 

Eighteenth 

Soccer 

Music 

Prohibition 

Television 

Passing  Parade 

Integration 

Stretch-out 

Durham 

Segregation 

Charlotte 

Sunshine  State 

Tobacco 

Boycott 

Wilmington 

Lincoln 

Poultry 

Good  Roads  State 

Peanuts 

Radio 

Automobile 

Cotton 

Furniture 

Teacher 

Doctor 

Farmers 

Burlington 

Berry 

Migration 

Charles  Lindbergh 

Baseball 

Gospel 

Charlie  Poole 

Anderson 

Amazing 

Show  Time 

WECT 

Civil  War 

Tar  Heel  State 

Great  Depression 

Roaring 

Show  Boat 

Flapper 

KDKA 

Nineteenth 

Louis  Armstrong 

WBT 

John  Coltrane 

Wipe-out 
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Artifact  Identification 

Look  below  at  pictures  of  artifacts  from  the  museum's  collection.  They  date  from  the  1920s.  Can  you  identify 
them?  What  do  you  think  were  their  uses?  Write  your  answers  in  the  blanks  provided.  The  correct  answers 
appear  upside-down  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  No  peeking! 

A. 


People  used  it 


Artifact  C  is  a 


People  used  it 
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Travel  by  Railroads,  Cars,  and  Planes  in 
the  1920s 

by  Walter  R.  Turner* 


When  World  War  I  ended  in  1918  and  the 
troops  came  home,  folks  felt  optimistic 
about  the  future  and  eager  to  get  on  with 
their  lives.  This  optimism  led  to  an  extraordinary 
decade  that  brought  major  changes  in  the  way  citi¬ 
zens  traveled  by  rails,  on  roads,  and  in  the  air. 

People  had  been  traveling  by  train  for  decades 
During  the  1920s,  Southern  Railway  operated  one 
hundred  daily  trains  throughout  the  state.  The  rail¬ 
road  also  operated  a  large  maintenance  and  repair 
shop  at  Spencer  (the  current  site  of  the  North 
Carolina  Transportation  Museum  in  Rowan 
County).  Another  large  railroad,  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad,  located  a  maintenance  shop  in 
Rocky  Mount  and  the  company  headquarters  in 
Wilmington. 

More  than  fifteen  hundred  towns  or  cities  in  the 
state  had  railway  stations.  Large  stations  with 
interesting  designs  still  exist  in  Salisbury,  Hamlet, 
Rocky  Mount,  and  Greensboro.  Stations  in 
Wilmington  and  Charlotte  have  been  torn  down. 

In  the  1920s,  railroads  developed  new  programs 
for  vacation  travelers.  Comfortable  Pullman  cars 
for  spending  the  night  and  quality  food  in  dining 
cars  made  long-distance  travel  a  pleasure.  Florida 
was  a  popular  destination.  But  railroads  also 
encouraged  visits  to  luxury  resorts  in  Asheville 
and  Pinehurst. 


If  someone  took  the  train  to  Asheville,  he  or  she 
would  likely  transfer  to  a  streetcar  for  a  ride  to  the 
destined  hotel  or  resort.  At  that  time,  more  than  a 


Muddy  road  conditions  near  Clyde,  ca.  1920. 


dozen  North  Carolina  towns  and  cities  had  street¬ 
car  systems,  which  offered  convenient  rides  for 
only  five  cents  between  railroad  stations,  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  downtown  areas. 

But  more  and  more  Tar  Heels  were  buying  cars 
for  the  first  time.  They  owned  136,000  by  1921 — 
and  Model  T  Fords  were  the  most  popular,  because 
of  their  reasonable  price  and  reliability.  Drivers 
liked  the  freedom  that  cars  provided.  However, 
they  were  frustrated  at  having  to  drive  on  dirt 
roads  between  towns  and  cities,  especially 
during  rainy  or  wintry  weather.  Mud  was  a 
huge  problem. 

Harriet  Morehead  Berry  was  determined  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  state's  highways. 
A  native  of  Hillsborough,  she  was  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
(later  Woman's  College  and  now  UNC- 
Greensboro).  She  joined  the  Geological  and 
Economic  Survey  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1901  as  a 
secretary  and  developed  a  reputation  as  some¬ 
one  who  could  quickly  understand  complex 
issues  about  highways,  the  environment,  and 
employment.  The  survey  office  helped  many 
organizations,  including  the  North  Carolina 
Good  Roads  Association. 


Model  T  trucks  and  a  touring  car  at  the  W.  S.  Boyd  Service  Station  in  Raleigh  in  the  early  1920s. 


*Walter  R.  Turner  is  historian  at  the  North  Carolina  Transportation  Museum  at  Spencer. 
He  is  the  author  of  Paving  Tobacco  Road:  A  Century  of  Progress  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Transportation. 
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A  Good  Roads  motorcade  leaves  Raleigh  in  1924.  Courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History.  (Inset)  Heriot  Clarkson  and  Harriet  Morehead 
Berry,  supporters  of  good  roads  in  North  Carolina. 
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A  mule-drawn  road  grader  in  the  1920s. 


The  association  had  tried  for  many  years  to  get 
roads  and  highways  improved.  Berry  knew  some¬ 
thing  had  to  change.  Beginning  in  1919,  she  took 
charge  of  the  Good  Roads  Association,  increasing 
the  organization's  membership  from  two  hundred 
to  fifty- five  hundred  in  only  two  years.  One  histo¬ 
rian  wrote,  "Under  the  able  direction  of  Harriet 
Berry,  the  association  demonstrated  to  citizens  of 
every  section  of  the  state  that  the  road  system 
would  benefit  them  directly  and  quickly." 

By  the  time  the  1921  legislature  met.  Berry 
and  the  Good  Roads  Association  were  well 
prepared  to  influence  the  legislature.  By  that 
time  a  progressive  governor,  Cameron 
Morrison  of  Charlotte,  and  a  talented  chairman 
of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  Frank  Page 
of  Aberdeen,  were  in  office.  Responding  to 
public  demand  for  better  roads,  the  legislature 
passed  the  historic  Highway  Act,  which 
included  a  one-cent-per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline 
to  help  finance  hard-surface,  all-weather 
highways. 

By  1929  the  legislature  had  raised  the  gas 
tax  to  five  cents  per  gallon.  These  funds 
allowed  the  state  to  pave  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  of  hard-surface  (concrete  or 
asphalt)  highways  connecting  the  county  seats 
and  state  attractions.  These  routes  included  the 
state's  first  three-lane  (Greensboro  to 
Thomasville)  and  four-lane  (Charlotte  to 
Gastonia)  highways.  Also  in  1929  the  State 
Highway  Patrol  was  organized,  consisting  of  ten 
officers  and  twenty-seven  troopers  who  rode 


motorcycles.  Because  of  these  achievements.  North 
Carolina  developed  a  national  reputation  as  the 
Good  Roads  State. 

While  travel  by  the  state's  railroads  and  high¬ 
ways  increased,  citizens  across  North  Carolina  also 
attended  exciting  barnstorming  shows  at  local 
airfields.  These  shows  featured  wing-walking, 
daredevils  jumping  out  of  airplanes  with  para¬ 
chutes,  and  the  opportunity  for  airplane  rides  for 
five  dollars  a  person. 


Build  Good  Roads  &  connect  with  Wilmington 


Promoting  the  Good  Roads  movement  in  New  Hanover  County  in  1922. 

Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

In  May  1927  Charles  Lindbergh  flew  nonstop 
from  New  York  City  to  Paris  in  a  single-engine 
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Charles  Lindbergh  circled  over  Greensboro  several  times  in  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  before  landing  at 
Lindley  Field  on  October  14,  1927.  Lindbergh's  visit  to  Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem  on  October 
14-15, 1927,  was  part  of  his  postflight  tour  of  the  United  States  to  promote  aviation. 


and  heard  him  speak  in  Greens¬ 
boro  and  Winston-Salem.  They 
wanted  to  fly,  too. 

The  publicity  from  Lind¬ 
bergh's  transatlantic  flight  and 
national  tour  encouraged  the 
development  of  airports  and 
scheduled  passenger  flights  in 
North  Carolina.  New  airports 
were  built  in  Winston-Salem 
(now  Smith  Reynolds  Airport), 
Greensboro  (Piedmont  Triad 
International  Airport),  and 
Wilmington  (Wilmington 
International  Airport). 

In  many  areas  of  the  state, 
small  aviation  companies  experi¬ 
mented  with  carrying  passengers 
from  one  city  to  another.  In  1930 
Eastern  Air  Transport,  soon 
renamed  Eastern  Airlines,  began 
regular  scheduled  flights  from 
New  York  to  Miami,  with  stops 
in  Greensboro  and  Charlotte.  The  air¬ 
line  added  Raleigh  as  a  stop  the  next 
year.  These  flights  carried  both  passen¬ 
gers  and  mail. 

But  in  North  Carolina,  the  big 
transportation  story  in  the  1920s  was 
the  creation  of  all-weather  highways 
that  brought  together  counties  and 
regions  and  benefited  farmers  and 
those  who  lived  in  towns  and  cities. 
The  number  of  vehicles  tripled  and  led 
to  new  businesses,  such  as  car  dealer¬ 
ships,  service  stations,  and  bus  and 
trucking  companies.  Indeed,  the  high¬ 
ways  earned  the  state  a  national 
reputation  as  the  Good  Roads  State. 


North  Carolina's  first  air  mail  flight  stopped  in  Greensboro  on  May  1,  1928. 


airplane,  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  It  took  him  33M> 
hours  to  travel  the  3,610  miles.  "Lindy  Reaches 
Paris!"  screamed  one  newspaper  headline.  This 
dramatic  event  made  headlines  in  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country  and  made  the  young  aviator 
a  national  hero.  To  further  promote  aviation, 
Lindbergh  flew  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  to  every  state 
in  the  nation  during  1927.  Excited  crowds  saw 
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Cars  and  Courtship 

by  Jim  Sumner* 


Ask  any  North  Carolina  teenager  what  when  they  arrived  for  a  date — they  simply 

happens  when  he  or  she  turns  sixteen,  honked  the  car's  horn. 

and  you'll  probably  get  the  same  answer:  Not  everybody  was  happy  with  this  situa- 

"I  can  get  my  driver's  license."  In  tion.  Writer  Robert  Angell  observed  in  1928 

America,  driving  an  automobile  is  an  ,•  ^  that  the  automobile  "must  be  assigned 

important  rite  of  passage  into  adult-  much  responsibility  ...  for  the  change, 

hood.  Driving  signifies  freedom,  M  fS> ,  amounting  to  almost  a  revolution,  which 

mobility,  and  privacy.  jmv  has  COme  about  in  the  conduct  of  young 

It  signified  the  same  in  the  1920s.  \,  men  and  women.  The  ease  with  which 

The  automobile  transformed  many  '  H  |Hr  a  couple  can  secure  absolute  privacy 

aspects  of  American  life  in  that  I  ■  1  I If  when  in  posses- 

decade,  none  more  so  than  the  social  V  jg§I  sion  of  a  car 

relationship  we  call  "dating."  Prior  to  pll  |jfcj  and  the  spirit  of 

the  1920s,  most  courtship  was  formal  |  rAy  ‘ft,:!  reckless  aban- 

and  structured.  In  many  middle-class  — 111 lap-  don  which  high 

families,  a  young  man  would  have  to  be  sPeed  and 

introduced  to  a  young  lady's  parents  and  moonlight 

would  have  to  ask  their  permission  to  court  drives  engender 

their  daughter.  Courtship  was  designed  to  have  combined 

lead  to  marriage.  Much  of  this  courtship  4  to  break  down 

would  take  place  at  the  girl's  house.  the  traditional 

Although  a  couple  might  have  some  barriers 

privacy  in  the  parlor  or  on  the  front  r~  ~  between  the  sexes." 

r  ,  Ll  r  ,  .  CITY  OF  RALEIGH,  N.  C.  TT 

porch,  they  were  always  aware  that  Moion  vehicxe  drivers  license  Having  access  to  an 

the  parents  were  only  t.h,s  LICEN.SE  *■«»  u.r  „„y  mo.,,  vchic,».  automobile  meant  no  thine 

IT  J  — '  °*“®r  tban  njotor  vehicles  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  for  hire.  O 

1  i  .  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  In  accordance  with  the  •  .  1  i  1  •  1 

a  short  distance  "l”  °r<u“ne”  without  having  some  place 

away.  Other  xC*8  DrlTer . Johnston  to  drive.  Young  people  in 

courting  Addres3  1Q1-Benjajnin..s.t..  the  1920s  had  many 

would  take  T$*?^'*ooX ""1  a p-  —  —  Z  options.  About  twenty 

place  m  pub-  15  “o“»°ior  ^enV  °<L  thousand  movie  theaters 

lie,  at  school  existed  in  the  United  States 

or  church,  or  I  have  rW“  (br0"!. top!° bottom)  A  couple  at  f  ?orth  in  1 929 .  Many  teenagers 

'  f  vehicles  lsy  h°rnS  p  Carolina  dance,  ca.  1920s;  automobiles  at  J  ° 

at  a  commu-  otTaI-'o“19  and  n°  '  oit  vo  the  Horton-Norwood  Motor  Company  in  went  to  the  movies  every 

•  ,  •  •  6l’>"'4 M»t  t”1^ me  -1  1920;  the  front  and  back  of  a  1928-1929  i  •  i  , 

mty  picmc.  \  SU^  wnd  ^  *  driver.s  license  issued  to  w.  H  Johnston  week.  More  movie  tickets 

The  auto-  cartect  by  the  City  of  Raleigh.  License  courtesy  Were  Sold  in  the  1920s  than 

mobile  changed  !roV-\e?  g* «»» •»  y  were  sold  m  the  1990s. 

the  courtship  T0^»»e;w;P,r<S°»ng  car '  Dance  crazes,  such  as  the 

rituals.  It  gave  §,  drWCT  °  Charleston  or  the  Lindy 

young  couples  - '  Hop,  led  to  the  popularity  of  dance  halls.  High 

the  ability  to  get  schools  began  to  schedule  dances  regularly  in  the 

away  from  the  1920s.  Amusement  parks  and  sporting  events 

home  and  be  alone.  Courting  was  replaced  by  were  other  popular  date  destinations, 

dating,  which  was  less  formal  and  was  not  neces-  By  the  end  of  the  1920s,  the  automobile  had 

sarily  designed  to  lead  to  marriage.  Many  young  helped  to  create  the  modem  institution  of  dating, 
men  didn't  even  bother  getting  out  of  the  car 


*Jim  Sumner  works  as  a  curator  of  sports  and  a  research  historian  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 
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Farm  and  Factory  Struggles 

by  RoAnn  Bishop* 


By  the  1920s,  North  Carolina  had  become  the 
nation's  largest  producer  of  cotton  textiles 
and  the  leading  industrial  state  in  the 
Southeast.  At  the  same  time,  it  boasted  more  farms 
than  every  state  besides  Texas.  But  despite  the 
appearance  of  prosperity  during  this  period.  Tar 
Heel  farmers  and  factory  workers  both  struggled 
to  make  a  living. 


joined  labor  unions  and  went  on  strike  to  demand 
improvements. 

For  some  farmers,  the  boll  weevil  infestation 
that  ruined  cotton  crops  during  the  1920s  was  the 
final  straw.  They  simply  left  their  fields  to  go  to 
work  in  the  mills,  where  they  at  least  could  count 
on  a  regular  income. 

Thousands  of  African  Americans  had  begun  to 
leave  North  Carolina  during  World  War  I  to  search 
for  better  lives  in  northern 
industrial  cities.  Plagued  by 
racial  discrimination,  low 
wages,  and  inferior  schools  and 
housing  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
southern  states,  they  fled  to 
northern  urban  centers,  where 
wages  were  higher  and  the  war 
had  created  a  great  demand  for 
labor.  This  mass  exodus,  called 
the  Great  Migration,  continued 
up  to  the  1960s,  when  the  Civil 
Rights  movement  began  to 
promise  better  opportunities 
and  living  conditions  for 
African  Americans  in  the  South. 
Despite  the  dramatic  expan¬ 
sion  of  industry  and  the 
steady  growth  of  towns 
and  cities  in  North 
Carolina  during  the 
1920s,  most  Tar  Heels 
clung  to  their  rural 
roots  and  continued  to 
farm.  In  general,  farmers 
of  this  period  labored 
much  as  they  had  since  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
still  raised  corn,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  peanuts — the  state's 
major  food  crops — and  pro¬ 
duced  cotton  and  tobacco — its 
major  cash  crops. 

Farm  family  members  still  worked  together  to 
tend  the  land.  Most  women  did  all  the  regular 
household  chores  and  also  worked  in  the  field  or 


The  demand  for  cotton  during 
World  War  I  (1914-1918)  trig¬ 
gered  an  overproduction  of 
the  commodity,  which  led  to 
an  agricultural  depression 
during  the  1920s.  About  the 
same  time  that  farmers'  cotton 
prices  fell,  cotton  mill  owners 
hired  experts  to  think  of  ways  to 
make  their  mills  more  efficient.  The 
result  was  that  some  millworkers  lost 
their  jobs,  while  those  who 
remained  were  required  to  work 
faster  and  harder  for  the  same 
amount  of  pay. 

Disgruntled  by  the  new  production  standards, 
as  well  as  their  long  hours,  low  wages,  and 
unhealthy  working  conditions,  some  millworkers 


(Top  photo)  Plowing  on  a  farm  during  the  spring; 
(lower  photo)  laboring  in  a  cotton  field. 
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* RoAnn  Bishop  works  as  an  associate  curator  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


A  North  Carolina  Mountain  family,  ca.  1930s.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Collection,  UNC  Library  at  Chapel  Hill. 


barn  alongside  their  husbands.  Children  started 
working  on  the  farm  when  they  were  about  six  or 
seven  years  old,  and  most  were  made  a  “hand" — 
meaning  they  could  carry  the  load  of  an  adult 
farmworker — by  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve.  Days 
could  start  as  early  as  3:00  or  4:00  a.m.  and  end 
after  dark.  Every  day  but  Sunday  was  a  workday. 

And  while  new  time-  and  labor-saving 
machines,  such  as  tractors,  grain  drills,  reapers, 
and  threshers,  were  becoming  available  in  some 
parts  of  the  state  during  the  1920s,  most  farmers 
didn't  have  the  money  to  buy  them.  They  made  do 
with  a  few  hand  tools,  a  plow,  and  either  a  horse 
or  a  mule  to  pull  it. 

Many  Tar  Heel  farmers  did  not  own  the  land 
they  farmed.  One-third  of  white  farmers  and  two- 
thirds  of  black  farmers  were  tenant  farmers  or 
sharecroppers.  They  rented  farmland  and  a  house 
from  a  landowner,  paying  either  with  cash  or  part 
of  the  harvest  of  a  cash  crop,  such  as  cotton  or 
tobacco.  Sharecroppers  also  had  to  rent  farm 
equipment  and  supplies.  Few  raised  any  livestock, 
and  many  did  not  grow  their  own  food.  Instead, 


they  bought  everything  they  needed  on  credit  from 
the  local  “furnishing  merchant"  and  hoped  they 
could  pay  for  it  when  their  crops  were  sold.  But 
many  farmers,  particularly  tenant  farmers  and 
“croppers,"  were  falling  into  debt  and  staying 
there.  For  some,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  illicit 
whiskey,  often  called  moonshine,  became  their 
mainstay  during  this  period  of  Prohibition. 

Most  tenants  and  sharecroppers — even  farmers 
in  general — lived  in  unpainted  frame  houses  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  running  water,  a  telephone,  or  a  car. 
Very  few  had  a  sanitary  privy,  or  outhouse.  Almost 
none  had  electricity.  Because  of  disease,  malnour- 
ishment,  and  poor  health  care,  nearly  one  infant  in 
four  was  stillborn  or  died  before  age  six.  Most 
farm  children  were  finished  with  their  formal 
education  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade. 
Among  tenants,  nearly  10  percent  could  not  read 
or  write.  And  few  sharecroppers  belonged  to  a 
church,  because  they  could  neither  read  the  hymns 
nor  contribute  to  the  offering  plate. 

While  life  in  a  mill  village  was  perhaps  more 
comfortable  than  life  on  a  farm  during  the  1920s, 
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the  work  inside  the  cotton  mill  certainly  was  no 
easier.  Wages  were  so  low  that  usually  the  entire 
family,  including  children,  had  to  work  so  they 
could  afford  to  eat.  Rather  than  the  sun,  steam 
whistles  and  time  clocks  kept  track  of  the  always- 
long  workday — usually  ten  to  twelve  hours,  six  or 
six  and  a  half  days  a  week. 

Although  many  millworkers  were  former  farm¬ 
hands  who  were  used  to  hard  work,  nothing  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  the  clouds  of  cotton  dust  that  hung 
in  the  mill's  spinning  room  or  the  intense,  humid 
heat  needed  to  keep  the  cotton  fibers  from  break¬ 


ing.  Noise  created  by  machinery  in  the  spinning 
and  weaving  rooms  was  quite  literally  deafening, 
and  the  machines  themselves  were  dangerous. 
Injuries  were  frequent. 

For  most  millworkers,  however,  receiving 
steady  wages  and  the  chance  to  live  in  a  mill 
village  and  run  a  charge  account  at  the  company 
store  outweighed  the  disadvantages  of  working 
inside  the  mills.  Because  the  earliest  cotton  mills  in 
North  Carolina  used  water-powered  machinery, 
they  were  located  on  fast-flowing  rivers  in  the 
Piedmont  region,  often  in  remote  rural  areas.  To 
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lure  and  keep  workers 
in  these  areas,  mill 
owners  began  provid¬ 
ing  housing  and  other 
facilities,  such  as 
schools,  churches,  and  a 
company  store.  Soon  a 
village  had  appeared. 
And  inside  the  village, 
residents  became  closely 
knit,  like  members  of 
an  extended  family. 

Rents  stayed  low, 
and  lots  were  usually 
large  enough  to  allow 
families  to  grow  a  gar¬ 
den.  By  the  1920s,  most 
mill  houses  had  electric 
lights,  something  rarely 
found  on  even  the  most 
prosperous  farms  at 
that  time.  Some  mill 
owners  even  began  to 
invest  in  health  pro¬ 
grams,  recreational 
buildings,  and  com¬ 
pany  softball  and 
baseball 
teams  for 
their  workers. 

But  these 
perks  came 
with  a  price. 

By  providing 
for  most  of  the 
needs  of  mill- 
workers  and 
their  families, 
mill  owners  main¬ 
tained  control 
over  their  private, 
as  well  as  their 
work,  lives.  They 
expected  total  loyal¬ 
ty,  and  any  efforts  to 
the  contrary  could  cost  the  worker  not  only  his  job 
but  the  jobs  of  his  entire  family,  as  well  as  their 
home. 

By  the  1920s,  wage  cuts  and  increased  work 
demands  had  caused  several  strikes  across  North 
Carolina,  nearly  all  of  which  failed  to  meet  workers' 


were  on 
strike.  The 
National 
Guard  was 


demands.  Then  in  1928,  the  National  Textile 
Workers  Union  organized  a  union  in  the  Loray 
textile  mill  in  Gastonia.  On  March  30,  1929,  after 
five  mill  employees  were  fired  for  being  members 
of  the  Communist  Party,  two  hundred  workers 
walked  off 
the  job  in 
protest.  Soon 
employees 
at  five  other 
mills  became 
involved  in 
the  dispute, 
and  about  a 
thousand 
workers 


(Above)  Clouds  of  cotton  dust,  humid  heat,  deafening  noise, 
and  dangerous  machinery  were  some  of  the  problems  that 
cotton  mill  workers  faced;  (left)  white  women  held  the 
majority  of  jobs  in  North  Carolina's  textile  mills  during  the 
1920s. 

during  a  raid  on  the  strikers'  tent  city.  More  vio¬ 
lence  followed  in  September  when  Ella  May 
Wiggins,  a  millworker  and  union  organizer,  was 
shot  and  killed  on  her  way  to  a  union  rally. 

Strikes  continued  in  the  state's  textile  mills 
during  the  1930s,  but  few  were  successful.  Not 
until  after  World  War  II  did  conditions  in  the  mills 
significantly  improve.  By  that  time,  mill  villages 
already  had  begun  to  pass  into  history.  As  for 
tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers,  it  would  take  a 
combination  of  agricultural  research  and  outreach 
services,  mechanization,  and  the  New  Deal  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Great  Depression  to  improve  their 
lives.  / 


sent  out  to 
break  up  the 
strike,  but 
the  situation 
turned  vio¬ 
lent  in  June 
1929,  when 
the  local 
police  chief 
was  shot 
and  killed 
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America’s  Music  in  the  1920s 

by  Barrett  A.  Silverstein 


Rock  'n'  roll.  Hip-hop.  Rap.  Heavy  metal. 
These  contemporary  types  of  music  may 
cause  the  older  generation  to  be  concerned 
about  the  popular  music  that  youth  listen  to  today. 
Did  you  know  that  the  young  people  of  the  1920s 
faced  similar  issues  with  their  older  generation? 
When  the  adults  of  the  1920s  heard  the  blues  and 
jazz  being  played,  they  expressed  concern  about 
the  popular  music  that  their  youth  were  listening 
to,  as  well.  Many  of  the  cultural  conservatives 
viewed  the  music  as  having  a  bad  moral  influence 
on  youth. 

We  can  define  music  as  "vocal,  instrumental,  or 
mechanical  sounds  hav¬ 
ing  rhythm,  melody, 
or  harmony." 

Ultimately,  music 
reflects  personal 
tastes  and  situations. 

We  listen  to  music 
when  we  are  happy 
or  sad.  We  play 
music  for  amuse¬ 
ment  and  pleasure 
and  when  we  want 
to  forget  the  cares  of 
the  day.  We  can  hear 
music  in  our  places 
of  worship,  riding  in 
the  car,  or  in  the 
shower. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  been  one  of 
the  most  culturally  and  ethnically  diverse  nations 
in  the  world.  Nearly  every  cultural  and  ethnic 
group  has  brought  its  own  music  to  America. 
History  and  geography  have  also  played  their 
parts  in  the  music  of  America.  Think  about  work 
songs,  cowboy  songs,  Depression  songs,  war 
songs,  union  songs,  train  songs,  and  protest  songs. 

The  first  Europeans  to  arrive  in  the  New  World 
brought  with  them  the  memories  and  songs  of 
their  native  lands.  These  songs  were,  in  turn, 
mixed  and  blended  with  the  sounds  of  the 
American  Indians  whom  the  colonists  encoun¬ 
tered.  Each  group  of  settlers  brought  its  own 


unique  form  of  music.  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  sang 
hymns  and  psalms  without  instruments  at  meet¬ 
ings  and  church.  English  and  Scots-Irish  gentry 
remembered  ballads  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
enslaved  people  brought  here  in  slave  ships  car¬ 
ried  with  them  the  chants  and  rhythms  of  Africa. 

The  interweaving  of  European  and  African 
musical  styles  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  history  of  American  music.  In  the  South, 
particularly,  the  music  of  black  and  white  working 
people  mixed,  remixed,  and  blended.  Enslaved 
peoples  and  their  descendants  added  a  fluid  and 
expressive  vocal  style  and  a  highly  developed 

sense  of  rhythm  to 
European  songs 
and  instruments. 
As  a  result,  a  new 
African  American 
music  was 
created. 

American 
music  is  a  mixture 
of  these  many  fac¬ 
tors.  Foreign 
songs  were 
planted  like  seeds 
in  the  fertile  soil 
of  the  New  World 
and  grew  into 
varied  styles  of 
American  music. 
Each  year  there  are 
thousands  of  folk  festivals  and  gatherings  through¬ 
out  North  Carolina  and  the  nation.  America's  folk 
music  may  have  its  roots  in  faraway  places,  but  as 
the  nation's  people  live,  work,  and  struggle,  their 
music  is  reborn  every  day. 

Only  one  original  folk  music  exists  in  America — 
the  music  of  the  American  Indian.  It  is  as  varied  as 
the  hundreds  of  different  tribes  and  languages. 

This  music  was  old  long  before  the  first  European 
explorers  crossed  the  ocean. 

The  earliest  documentation  of  European  music 
in  the  New  World  says,  "The  Pintn  leads  the  pro¬ 
cession,  and  her  crew  is  singing  the  Te  Deum  [a 
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Charlie  Poole  (back  roiv,  left)  and  the  North  Carolina  Ramblers.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


religious  chant].  The  crews  of  the  Santa  Maria  and 
the  Nina  join  in  the  solemn  chant,  and  many  of  the 
rough  sailors  brush  tears  from  their  eyes." 
Christopher  Columbus  wrote  these  words  on 
October  12,  1492,  as  his  three  ships  landed  in 
America. 

Cornwallis's  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  1781  was 
accompanied  by  music.  Colonial  fife-and-drummers 
tootled  "Yankee  Doodle,"  and  the  British  played 
an  appropriate  folk  tune,  "The  World  Turned 
Upside  Down." 

In  the  South,  the  fiddle  tradition  flourished.  It 
was  influenced  by  the  rhythmic  music  of  enslaved 
people.  It  laid  the  basis  for  later  styles  such  as 
bluegrass  and  country-and-western  music. 

From  Scotland  and  Ireland,  successive  waves  of 
migrations  have  kept  alive  traditions  in  many 
communities  throughout  North  Carolina  and  the 
United  States,  where  protest  songs  and  ballads  can 
still  be  heard. 


Music  for  dancing  was  an  essential  ingredient  in 
communal  activities  such  as  corn  husking,  quilting 
bees,  tobacco  curing,  apple  stringing,  log  rolling, 
and  wood  chopping. 

Music  served  other  important  functions.  The 
traditional  ballads  were  the  storybooks,  radios, 
and  news  flashes  of  isolated  rural  life.  New  songs 
told  stories  of  local  events,  famous  happenings, 
and  legendary  heroes  and  outlaws.  Songs  detailed 
the  ups  and  downs  of  farming  and  rural  life.  There 
were  sentimental  songs,  love  songs,  and  many 
songs  about  the  railroads.  The  railroad  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  helped  break  down  the  isolation  of 
rural  communities  and  to  many  people  held  out 
hope  of  adventure  and  freedom. 

In  the  early  1900s,  some  southern  rural  commu¬ 
nities  grew  to  be  less  isolated  as  they  became 
industrialized,  and  major  social  and  technological 
developments  changed  the  way  of  life  for  many 
people.  The  radio  came  to  many  isolated  rural 
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areas  in  the  1920s.  It  brought  popular  commercial 
music  from  northern  cities.  It  also  made  possible  a 
venue  for  country  musicians  to  broad¬ 
cast  throughout  the 


A  program  from  the  musical  Show  Boat.  Courtesy  of  Barrett  A.  Silverstein. 

South,  on  programs  such  as  the  National  Barn 
Dance. 

Another  important  innovation  was  the  phono¬ 
graph.  When  the  phonograph  became  popular  in 
the  South,  country  people  could  buy  records  only  of 
northern  entertainers.  However,  in  1923  Fiddlin' 

John  Carson,  an  old-time  fiddler,  political  cam¬ 
paigner,  and  moonshine  maker,  became  one  of  the 
first  of  the  southern  musicians  recorded  when  he 
played  the  song  "The  Little  Old  Log  Cabin  in  the 
Lane."  The  unprecedented  success  of  this  record  in 
rural  areas  launched  the  "hillbilly"  recording 
industry. 

Much  of  the  "country  music"  recorded  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s  drew  its  sound  and  lyrics  from  the 
folk  music  of  the  South.  Commercial  recordings 
made  country  music  available  to  everyone. 

The  Carter  Family  of  Tennessee  sang  historic 
ballads  in  a  traditional  fashion  and  became  enor¬ 
mously  popular  in  the  1920s.  The  Carters  also  sang 
religious  tunes,  original  songs,  and  popular  and 


sentimental  ballads.  Their  harmony  singing,  and 
Maybelle  Carter's  lead  guitar  work,  had  a  great 
influence  on  future  stars  of  country  music. 

Uncle  Dave  Macon,  who  traveled  through 
North  Carolina  and  the  South,  was  a  very  colorful 
performer,  singing  everything  from  traditional  folk 
songs  to  community  satire  to  medicine  show  nov¬ 
elty  songs.  He  became  the  first  big  star  of  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry,  the  first  national  country  music 
show. 

Charlie  Poole  and  his  North  Carolina  Ramblers 
were  among  the  many  popular  string  bands  of  the 
1920s.  The  band  featured  fiddle,  guitar,  and  banjo 
and  combined  traditional  dance  tunes  with  the 
latest  offerings  from  the  New  York  song  industry. 

The  most  popular  country  music  star  of  the 
1920s  was  the  "singing  brakeman,"  Jimmie 
Rodgers.  Originally  from  Mississippi,  Jimmie 
Rodgers  spent  many  years  in  Texas,  and  his 
association  with  the  West  led  to  the  increasing 
popularity  of  western  and  cowboy  music. 
Authentic  cowboy  music  was,  like  the  music  of  the 
Southeast,  rugged  and  traditional  and  often  sung 
unaccompanied.  Rodgers  was  one  of  a  long  line  of 
country  musicians  influenced  by  southern  black 
music.  His  combination  of  blues  with  a  high- 
pitched  yodel  earned  him  the  name  Blue  Yodeler. 

Nationwide,  the  early  years  of  country  music 
recording  reflected  the  effects  of  the  Great 
Depression.  Many  people  were  driven  off  their 
farms  and  became  migrants  looking  for  work. 

They  often  ended  up  in  the  bread  lines  of  the 
cities.  Country  musicians  used  commercial  success 
as  a  way  to  escape  poverty.  However,  as  they  tried 
to  keep  up  with  new  fads,  traditional  music  was 
neglected.  Though  traditional  music  did  continue, 
the  Depression's  disruption  of  rural  life  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  decline  of  such  music  in  the  South. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  new 
type  of  African  American  music  had  begun  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  South.  Whether  slow  and 
mournful,  harsh  and  driving,  or  light  and  naughty, 
these  solo  songs  became  known  collectively  as  the 
blues.  The  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  saw 
a  continuous  migration  of  southern  blacks  from 
rural  areas  to  cities  and  from  the  South  to  the 
North.  By  the  1920s,  a  number  of  large  urban 
African  American  populations  existed  throughout 
the  country.  As  a  result,  Memphis,  St.  Louis, 
Atlanta,  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  and  Chicago  became 
blues  centers. 
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that  later 
became  the 

A  songbook  from  1931.  Courtesy  of  Barrett  A.  Silverstein.  hallmark  of 

jazz. 

In  the 

1920s,  talent 

scouts  from  northern  record  companies  turned 
their  attention  to  the  South.  They  recorded  black 
and  white  musicians,  paid  next  to 
nothing,  and  made  fortunes  selling 
music  to  southern 
audiences.  The 
varied  and  colorful 
strains  combined 
to  create  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  folk 
and  pop¬ 
ular 
music. 

They  con¬ 
tributed  to 
the  develop¬ 
ment  of  jazz, 
one  of 
America's 
unique  and 
highly  devel¬ 
oped  arts,  and 
influenced 
the  work  of 


(Left)  Samples  of  recorded  albums. 
Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 


A  1932  Greensboro  Daily  News  article  announces  that  North  Carolina  is  the 
first  to  form  a  state  symphony  orchestra. 


recording  of  country  and  folk  music,  musical 
experiences  and  tastes  changed  during  the 
decade.  Today,  with  compact  disks,  television, 
MTV,  and  the  many  modern  electronic  devices, 
music  has  become  more  diverse  and  dif¬ 
ferent  than  anyone  could  have  imag¬ 
ined  in  the  1920s.  Can  you  imagine 
how  music  will  sound  when  your 
grandchildren  are  urging  you  to  listen 
to  a  popular  song  of  their  day? 


Blues 
songs  had 
their  own 
particular  pat¬ 
terns.  The 
words  were 
personal, 
vivid,  and 
highly  sym¬ 
bolic.  The 
blues  singer's 
favorite 
instrument 
was  the  gui¬ 
tar.  Bluesmen 
used  it  to  aid 
their  singing 
by  filling  the 
pauses  with 
the  kind  of 


American  classical  composers.  Jazz  was  born  about 
the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  in  New  Orleans, 
which  was  a  crossroads  of  musical  culture.  Jazz 
had  its  basis  in  the  religious  shouts  and  hollers, 
dances,  work  songs,  and  blues  of  African 
American  people. 

The  music  heard  in  North  Carolina  in  the  1920s 


was  heard  mostly  in  homes  or  in  places  of  wor¬ 
ship.  However,  with  the  arrival  of 
the  radio,  and  the 
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The  Golden  Age  of  Sports 

by  Jim  Sumner 


The  1920s  has  been  called  the  Golden 
Age  of  American  Sports.  It  also  has 
been  called  the  Age  of  the 
Spectator.  The  United  States  had  a  strong 
economy  for  most  of  that  decade.  Many 
workers  had  more  leisure  time.  New  and 
bigger  stadiums  and  gymnasiums  were 
built.  The  introduction  of  radio  made  it 
easier  for  fans  to  keep  up  with  their 
favorite  teams.  Newspapers  increased 
their  coverage  of 
sports.  Improvements 
in  roads  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  fans  to  travel 
to  athletic  events  in 
distant  cities.  For  the 
first  time,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Americans 
began  to  pay  money 
to  watch  other  people 
compete  in  athletic 
contests. 

Baseball  was  the 
"national  pastime"  in 
the  1920s.  More  peo¬ 
ple  went  to  baseball 
games,  more  people 
followed  baseball, 
and  more  people 
played  baseball  for 
fun  than  any  other 
sport.  The  most 
famous  athlete  in  the 
United  States  in  the 
1920s  was  baseball  star  George  Herman 
"Babe"  Ruth,  the  right  fielder  for  the  New 
York  Yankees.  The  colorful  Ruth  hit  more 
home  runs  than  any  player  had  ever  hit 
before.  He  excited  fans  with  his  outgoing 
personality.  Ruth  was  the  perfect  hero  for 
the  Roaring  Twenties. 

The  1920s  also  was  a  decade  when  col¬ 
lege  football  became  more  popular.  Notre 


Dame,  coached  by  Knute  Rockne,  became 
the  most  famous  college  football  team. 
Illinois  star  Harold  "Red"  Grange  became 
a  household  name.  The  best  college  teams 
could  compete  in  bowl  games,  such  as  the 
famous  Rose  Bowl,  held  in  California. 

Boxing  also  was  popular.  Heavyweight 
champion  Jack  Dempsey  was  almost  as 
famous  as  Ruth.  Horse  racing,  golf,  and 
tennis  all  had  their  fans.  College  basket¬ 
ball  was  still  a 
young  sport. 
Professional  football 
and  basketball  were 
minor  sports. 

North  Carolina 
followed  most  of 
these  trends, 
although  profes¬ 
sional  boxing  and 
horse  racing  events 
were  not  widely 
held  in  the  state 
because  of  their 
association  with 
gambling. 

Baseball  was  very 
popular  in  North 
Carolina  in  the 
1920s.  Many  com¬ 
munities  had  profes¬ 
sional  minor  league 
teams.  The 
Piedmont  League 
had  teams  in  such  cities  as  Raleigh, 
Durham,  Greensboro,  High  Point,  and 
Winston.  Charlotte  had  a  team  in  the 
South  Atlantic  League.  Many  teams' 
players  came  from  the  local  communities. 
The  best  players  could  advance  to  the 
major  leagues.  Rivalries  could  be  fierce. 
Games  between  nearby  cities,  like  Raleigh 
and  Durham,  could  attract  large  crowds 


Hall  of  Famer  Rick  Ferrell.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 
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on  weekends  or  holidays  such  as  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Most  colleges  and  high 
schools  had  teams.  In  fact,  college  base¬ 
ball  was  more  popular  than  college 
basketball  during  the  1920s. 

Baseball  wasn't  just  a  spectator  sport. 
Many  adults  played  baseball  for  commu¬ 
nity  teams  well  into  their  thirties.  Some 
businesses  sponsored  baseball  teams. 

And  there  were  some  textile  mill  teams  in 
state,  though  these  were  more  prevalent 
in  the  1930s.  Young  men  would  play 
games  after  working  all  day.  Rick  Ferrell 
would  work  on  his  family's  farm  near 
Greensboro  before  playing  on  local  base¬ 
ball  teams.  Ferrell  made  it  to  the  major 
leagues  in  1929  and  played  so  well  that 
he  was  voted  into  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame.  Children  did  not  have  formal  base¬ 
ball  organizations  such  as  Little  League 
or  Pony  Baseball.  Instead,  they  organized 
games  on  vacant  lots. 

Many  colleges  had  football  teams  in 
the  1920s.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  built  Kenan  Stadium  in  1927. 
Duke  University  built  its  football  stadi¬ 
um,  which  is  now  called  Wallace  Wade 
Stadium,  in  1929.  These  schools  still  use 
these  stadiums  today.  The  best  football 
teams  in  North  Carolina  weren't  as 
famous  as  teams  in  the  North  or 
Midwest,  but  local  interest  was  high. 

Local  teams  sometimes  would  board 

trains  and  go 
north  to  play 
schools  such  as 
Yale  or  Michigan 
State.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade, 
many  games 
were  broadcast 
on  the  radio. 

Basketball 
was  in  its  infan¬ 
cy  in  the  1920s. 
Even  the  biggest 
colleges  played 
games  in  facili¬ 
ties  not  much 
bigger  than 

Eddie  Cameron.  Courtesy  of  the  ,  j  ,  u  •  u 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  tOflay  S  mgn 


Jack  Cobb.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


school  gymnasiums.  North  Carolina  State 
College  played  its  home  games  in 
Thompson  Gymnasium,  which  held 
about  two  thousand  people.  Today's 
North  Carolina  State  University  teams 
play  in  front  of  crowds  ten  times  as  large. 

Still,  there  were  some  famous  teams. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  went 
undefeated  in  1924.  Its  star  player, 
Durham's  Jack  Cobb,  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  players  in  the  country.  In  1928 
Eddie  Cameron  became  basketball  coach 
at  Duke  University.  Duke's  famous 
Cameron  Indoor  Stadium,  which  opened 
in  1940,  is  named  after  him.  These  two 
schools  first  played  basketball  against 
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Hall  of  Famer  Walter  "Buck"  Leonard.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 


each  other  in  1920.  Many  fans  think  that 
these  schools  have  the  top  rivalry  in  col¬ 
lege  basketball.  UNC,  Duke,  North 
Carolina  State,  Wake  Forest,  and 
Davidson  were  members  of  the  Southern 
Conference  in  the  1920s. 

Sports  were  racially  segregated  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  1920s,  as  was 
almost  every  aspect  of  life.  Baseball  was 
as  popular  with 
African  Americans  as 
it  was  with  whites. 

Walter  "Buck" 

Leonard  grew  up 
playing  baseball  in 
Rocky  Mount.  In  the 
early  1920s,  he  would 
work  eight  hours  at  a 
railroad  shop  and 
then  play  baseball 
after  work  and  on 
weekends.  Leonard 
went  on  to  join  the 
Homestead  Grays  of 
the  Negro  National 
League.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Baseball 


Historically  black  colleges  such  as 
North  Carolina  A&T  had  football, 
baseball,  and  basketball  teams. 
Many  African  American  colleges 
in  the  1920s  were  members  of  the 
Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  (CIAA).  This  confer¬ 
ence  is  still  active.  The  CIAA  has 
held  its  annual  basketball  tourna¬ 
ment  in  Raleigh  for  the  last  few 
years. 

Women  and  girls  had  limited 
opportunities  for  sports.  Most 
schools  had  physical  education 
classes  for  girls.  Some  educators 
thought  that  running,  jumping, 
and  sweating  were  not  very  lady¬ 
like.  They  opposed  athletic  compe¬ 
tition  for  women.  Women  had  to 
fight  for  the  right  to  compete. 
Many,  but  not  all,  colleges  and 
high  schools  had  basketball  teams 
for  girls.  Some  girls  competed  in 
sports  such  as  golf,  tennis,  or  swimming. 

The  1920s  ended  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Great  Depression.  By  that  time,  spec¬ 
tator  sports  had  become  such  a  major 
part  of  American  life  that  they  were  able 
to  survive  through  the  hard  times  of  the 

1930A3 


Hall  of  Fame. 


A  baseball  team  of  the  1924-1925  season. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
4650  Mail  Service  Center 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-4650 


